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Introduction 


Parent  choice  of  schools  has  become  the  most  hotly-debated 
element  in  the  education  reform  agenda.   Endorsed  by 
presidents  Reagan,  and  Bush,  by  the  nation's  governors,  by 
Albert  Shanker  of' the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
by  many  business  leaders,  it  is  strongly  resisted  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  many  civil  rights  leaders, 
and  the  inertia  of  public  education. 

For  those  who  follow  education  policy  debates,  each  week 
brings  a  new  claim  for  the  merits  of  school  choice  or  a  new 
prediction  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  American 
education . 

The  debate  is  marked,  unfortunately,  by  more  heat  than 
light;  parent  choice  of  schools  is  a  reform  whose  support 
and  opposition  have  outrun  its  research  base.   A  few  facts 
from  Massachusetts  may  be  helpful. 

If  parent  choice  is  to  gain  general  acceptance  as  a 
strategy  for  fundamental  educational  reform,  there  must  be 
evidence  that  it  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  quality 
of  education  available  to  all  students.   It  is  not  enough 
to  point  to  the  success  of  some  urban  magnet  schools,  if 
they  result  in  other  schools  becoming  worse. 

Opponents  of  choice  frequently  charge  that  it  will  benefit 
only  those  with  sophistication  and  resources,  and  will  thus 
lead  to  new  inequities.   Schools  and  programs  that  admit 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  choice  "represent  a  major  assault  on 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  nation's  most  vulner- 
able children"  who  will  be  the  victims  of  a  "new  improved 
sorting  machine."1   This  criticism  will  be  discussed  in 
the  second  part  of  this  paper. 
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While  some  supporters  of  choice  accept  such  an  outcome  with 
a  certain  complacency,2  those  who  have  actually  implemented 
reform  plans  based  upon  parent  choice  have  taken  care  to  do 
so  in  ways  that  seek  to  protect  equal  access  and  (when 
relevant)  desegregation. 

The  most  consistent  such  approach  is  the  system  of 
"controlled  choice,"  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  under  which  the  public  schools  attended  by  more  than 
120,000  Massachusetts  students  now  operate. 

In  order  to  satisfy  concerns  about  equal  educational 
opportunity,  controlled  choice  seeks  to  provide  comparable 
benefits  to  all  pupils  and  also  to  increase  the  effective 
participation  of  low-income  and  minority  children  and  their 
parents  in  the  process  of  education. 

This  approach  to  the  implementation  of  parent  choice  has 
led  to  attacks  from  the  other  flank,  from  those  who  argue 
that  establishing  any  controls  in  the  name  of  equity  does 
fatal  damage  to  the  very  principle  of  the  free  market. 
This  criticism  will  be  discussed  in  the  third  part  of  this 
paper. 


I .   The  Massachusetts  Model 


"Controlled  choice, "  writes  Abigail  Thernstrom,  "is  a 
Massachusetts  specialty  —  sold  to  the  gullible  world  of 
choice  advocates  as  another  Massachusetts  miracle."3 

While  neither  a  miracle  nor  yet  a  nostrum,  controlled 
choice  is  indeed  a  product  of  a  pragmatically  Yankee 
approach  to  problem-solving,  maintaining  a  commitment  to 
school  desegregation  while  learning  from  the  failure  of 
top-down  school  reform. 

Before  turning  to  controlled  choice,  Massachusetts  had 
taken  a  national  lead  in  developing  magnet  schools.   Boston 
and  other  cities  had  adopted  partial  choice  policies, 
employing  magnet  schools,  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
encouraged  by  a  1974  state  law  providing  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  funding  for  voluntary  desegregation 
efforts  to  comply  with  a  1965  state  racial  balance  statute. 


Magnet  schools  are  intended,  by  definition,  to  be  more 
attractive  than  other  schools,  and  often  are  given 
additional  resources  and  a  freedom  to  be  distinctive  that 
other  schools  do  not  enjoy.   In  many  communities,  though 
not  in  Massachusetts,  magnet  schools  are  allowed  to  screen 
and  select  their  pupils,  with  predictable  results. 

In  recent  years,  out  of  concern  for  a  growing  gap  between 
magnet  and  other  schools,  my  office  has  encouraged 
Massachusetts  cities  to  expand  their  provision  of  magnet 
schools  into  "controlled  choice"  policies  —  pioneered  in 
Cambridge  —  under  which  attendance  areas  for  individual 
schools  are  abolished  and  all  pupils  are  enrolled  in  all 
schools  on  the  basis  of  choice. 

Controlled  choice  works  like  thi,s:   automatic  assignment  of 
pupils  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  where  they  live  is 
abolished,  and  tKe*  parents  of  children  new  to  the  school 
system  or  moving  to  the  next  level  of  schooling  receive 
information  and  (if  they  wish)  counseling  about  all  options 
before  indicating  preferences.   Assignments  are  then  made 
that  satisfy  these  preferences  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
available  capacities  and  local  policies,  which  may  include 
desegregation . * 

The  goal  has  been  to  extend  the  benefits  of  choice  —  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  magnet  schools  —  to  all  schools  and 
all  pupils. 

Such  universal  choice  policies,  often  called  "controlled 
choice"  to  distinguish  them  from  open  enrollment  schemes, 
are  intended  to  accomplish  four  objectives: 


Controlled  choice  assignments  seek  to  satisfy,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  preferences  of  parents,  but  various 
constraints  are  applied  to  the  actual  assignments.  For 
example,  pupils  living  within  a  specified  distance  of  a 
school  may  be  given  preferential  access  to  the  available 
seats,  thus  disadvantaging  (though  not  excluding  absolutely) 
those  who  live  at  a  distance.  Similarly,  race  or  gender 
balance  criteria  may  be  applied.  These  are  policy  decisions 
that  vary  from  plan  to  plan.  While  it  is  thus  incorrect 
that  desegregation  is  of  the  essence  of  controlled  choice, 
it  does  constitute  a  powerful  means  of  achieving 
desegregation  when  that  is  required. 


(1)  to  give  all  pupils  in  a  community  (or  in  a 
geographical  section  of  a  larger  city)  equal  access  to 
every  public  school,  not  limited  by  where  their  families 
can  afford  to  live; 

(2)  to  involve  all  parents  (not  just  the  most 
sophisticated)  in  making  informed  decisions  about  where 
their  children  will  go  to  school; 

(3)  to  create  pressure  for  the  improvement,  over  time,  of 
every  school  through  eliminating  guaranteed  enrollment  on 
the  basis  of  residence;  and 

(4)  where  necessary,  to  achieve  racial  desegregation  of 
every  school  with  as  few  mandatory  assignments  as  possible 


The  following  Massachusetts  cities  are  implementing 
assignment  plans  based  upon  universal  (controlled)  choice: 

Boston  magnet  since  1969,  universal  choice  since  1989 

Cambridge  magnet  since  1975,  universal  choice  since  1981 

Chelsea  universal  choice  implemented  in  1990 

Fall  River  universal  choice  implemented  in  1988 

Holyoke  magnet  since  1984,  universal  choice  1990 

Lawrence  universal  choice  implemented  in  1988 

Lowell  magnet  since  1982,  universal  choice  1987 

Northampton  universal  choice  implemented  in  1990 

Salem  universal  choice  implemented  in  1990 

Springfield  magnet  since  1975,  universal  choice  1991 


Two  other  Massachusetts  cities  have  chosen  to  retain 
assignment  plans  driven  by  geography  rather  than  by  parent 
choice,  and  to  seek  to  achieve  desegregation  by  moving 
programs  around  and  by  magnet  schools.   Lynn  and  Worcester 
have,  as  a  result  of  state  concerns  about  the  fairness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  magnet  approach,  recently  adopted  an 
important  element  of  universal  choice  as  implemented 


elsewhere  in  Massachusetts:   centralized  enrollment  of  all 
new  pupils,  including  parent  information  and  counselling 
about  the  options  available. 

Lynn         magnet  since  1980,  centralized  enrollment  1989 

Worcester    magnet  since  1984,  centralized  enrollment  1990 

Together,  these  twelve  school  systems  enroll  approximately 
20  percent  of  all  public  school  pupils,  and  80  percent  of 
Black  and  Hispanic  pupils  in  Massachusetts. 


Before  the  institution  of  universal  choice,  non-magnet 
schools  could  in  theory  seek  to  hold  "their"  students,  but 
in  reality  there  was  little  encouragement  to  find  out  what 
would  satisfy  parents  and  to  become  more  effective 
educationally.   Each  school  was  guaranteed  an  enrollment 
from  its  assigned  residential  district  as  a  result  of  the 
limited  number  of  seats  in  magnet  schools. 

Universal  choice,  by  contrast,  removes  all  enrollment 
guarantees  while  providing  support  for  program  development. 

Experience  in  Massachusetts  has  made  clear  that  parent 
choice  does  not  function  by  itself  to  produce  the  benefits 
frequently  claimed  for  it.   The  "invisible  hand"  is  not 
enough.   A  well-designed  strategy  for  putting  choice  to 
work  for  educational  reform  should  include  three  elements: 

(a)  procedures  to  assure  equal  access  unlimited  by  race, 
wealth  or  influence,  to  maintain  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  admission  process,  and  (where  required  by  law  or 
sought  as  a  matter  of  policy)  to  promote  the  racial 
integration  of  each  school; 

(b)  effective  outreach  to  assure  that  as  high  a  proportion 
as  possible  of  parents  make  conscious,  informed  decisions 
about  the  schools  that  will  serve  their  children  well;  and 


These  plans  could  in  fact  be  described  as  a  variation 
on  controlled  choice  (since  all  parents  are  systematically 
invited  to  consider  all  available  options),  with  a  guarantee 
of  the  "neighborhood  school"  for  those  who  select  it. 
Naturally,  this  reduces  the  pressure  upon  schools  to  become 
responsive  to  demand. 


(c)   measures  to  assure  that  there  are  real  educational 
choices  available,  including  (1)  removal  of  bureaucratic 
requirements  that  limit  new  approaches  desired  by  parents 
and  teachers,   (2)  help  to  schools  that  are  not  able  to 
attract  applications,  (3)  leadership  and  other  changes  if 
such  schools  do  not  change  over  time,  and  (4)  opportunities 
for  groups  of  teachers,  parents,  or  others  to  initiate 
additional  alternatives  within  or  outside  existing 
structures. 

Controlled  choice  provides  a  framework  —  and  a  powerful 
incentive  —  for  bringing  together  these  elements  in  a 
powerful  combination  with  school-based  management  and 
pedagogical  reform/ 


II .    Critics:   Control  Yes,  Choice  No 


Those  who  support  parent  choice  as  an  effective  means  of 
advancing  educational  justice  stress  that  it  breaks  the 
link  between  residence  (and  thus  income)  and  access  to 
educational  opportunities;   under  a  well-designed  choice 
plan,  geography  is  no  longer  destiny.   Coons  and  Sugarman 
insist  that  choice  can  "create  opportunities  for 
integration  that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  compulsion; 
it  is  in  many  instances  the  only  hope  for  integration.   .  . 
Integration  that  occurs  by  choice  is  stable  and  enduring."5 

Access  of  black  pupils  to  a  wide  range  of  educational 
opportunities,  Areen  and  Jencks  concluded  in  a  major  policy 
study,  would  be  expanded  by  a  system  of  parent  choice.6 

Most  comments  on  choice  from  equity  advocates,  however, 
have  been  negative;   indeed,  it  is  common  for  those  who 
oppose  choice  for  other  reasons  to  use  its  alleged  negative 
effects  upon  poor  and  minority  children  as  a  major  reason 
for  their  opposition. 

Few  of  the  critics  of  school  choice  on  the  basis  of  equity 
have  included  Massachusetts  examples.   An  exception  is  an 
influential  study  conducted  by  the  Chicago-based  advocacy 
research  organization  Designs  for  Change,  The  New  Improved 
Sorting  Machine. 


This  study  looks  at  a  number  of  practices  in  secondary 
education,  including  "high  school  admission,  within-school 
tracking  and  grouping,  and  practices  employed  in  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade."    Data  is  drawn  from  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

While  much  of  the  study  focuses  upon  tracking  and  retention 
-in-grade,  its  findings  about  the  many  educational  options 
in  these  cities  ("high  school  options  have  great  potential 
for  increasing  educational  inequality"8  [emphasis  in 
original]  have  attracted  the  most  attention,  and  have  been 
taken  as  a  fundamental  indictment  of  school  choice.   While 
willing  to  grant  that  some  of  the  options  have  merit,  the 
authors  suggest  that  "correcting  the  inequities  and  dangers 
of  choice  may  be  impossible."9 

The  "dangers  of  choice"  is  a  curious  phrase,  reminiscent  of 
concerns  that  "too  much  freedom"  is  unsafe.    In  fact,  as 
the  details  of  their  study  show,  the  real  problem  is  too 
little,  not  too  much  choice. 

Although  I  have  served  as  a  short-term  consultant  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  and  prepared  a  major  report 
on  magnet  schools  in  Chicago  for  the  city's  Monitoring 
Commission  in  1982,  I  will  comment  here  only  on  the  charges 
brought  against  parent  choice  in  Boston. 

I  find  them  curious.   Virtually  all  of  the  evidence 
provided  that  choice  leads  to  inequities  is  based  upon 
Boston's  three  selective  examination  schools,  which  long 
pre-date  the  establishment  of  a  school  choice  policy. 
Boston  Latin  School,  as  the  authors  note,  "has  continued 
for  350  years  as  the  premier  selective  admissions  high 
school  within  the  Boston  Public  Schools."10 

Now,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  argue  that  Boston  operates 
a  two-tiered  system  of  education,  and  that  poor  and 
minority  students  suffer  disadvantages  as  a  result.   It  is 
also  possible  to  argue  that  the  existence  of  these  highly- 
academic  schools  represents  a  life-line  for  hundreds  of 
poor  but  ambitious  students  each  year,  offering  them  an 
opportunity  that  no  comprehensive  urban  high  school  would 
provide.   And  it  is  possible  to  support  the  continued 
existence  of  these  options  --  which  enroll  one  secondary 
student  in  four  in  the  system  —  while  urging  that  their 
student  selection  and  support  practices  be  changed.   As 
the  state  official  with  primary  responsibility  for  such 
issues,  I  have  taken  all  three  positions!11 


But  the  argument  about  whether  there  should  be  selective 
secondary  schools  in  a  large  system  is  not  an  argument 
about  parent  choice  of  schools  at  all;   indeed,  parents  do 
not  "choose"  Boston  Latin  School,  any  more  than  they  choose 
a  German  Gymnasium.   An  invitation  is  extended,  based  upon 
academic  achievement  and  a  standardized  test,  and  few  are 
those  who  decline  it. 

Designs  for  Change  opposes,  on  grounds  of  equity,  a  variety 
of  selection  practices  employed  by  many  urban  school 
systems.   Fair  enough,  but  their  study  does  not  really 
engage  the  issue  of  choice  as  such  at  all. 

Nor  are  the  findings  cited  in  the  study,  at  least  with 
respect  to  Boston,  especially  convincing.   Only  23  percent 
of  the  students  in  Boston's  three  examination  schools  are 
low-income,  in  contrast  with  25  percent  of  the  system's 
enrollment;  the  disparity  does  not  seem  extreme. 

Hispanic  students  are  under-represented  in  selective  high 
schools  in  all  four  cities,  no  doubt  in  part  because  so 
many  are  assigned  to  separate  bilingual  education 
programs. 

Other  findings  seem  to  say  more  than  in  fact  they  do.    "In 
Boston,  handicapped  students  constituted  between  18%  and 
21%  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Non-Selective  Schools,  but 
only  1.4%  of  students  enrolled  in  Selective  Exam 
Schools."12  But  "handicapped"  is  the  wrong  word  to  use: 
it  suggests,  to  most  readers,  students  in  wheelchairs,  for 
example,  who  might  benefit  from  a  demanding  academic 
program  if  provided  access  to  classrooms  and  laboratories. 
What  is  covered  in  the  data  reported,  however,  is  all 
students  with  special  educational  needs,  most  of  whom  have 
been  so  classified  because  of  learning  disabilities, 
behavioral  problems,  and  other  difficulties  with  learning 
in  regular  classrooms. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  finding  is  that,  when  you  rank  all 
high  schools  by  their  proportion  of  poor  students,  there 


My  office  is  currently  pressing  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  to  provide  language  support  in  the  examination 
schools  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  otherwise-qualified 
immigrant  and  refugee  students  to  enroll  in  and  benefit  from 
their  programs  while  becoming  proficient  in  English. 
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are  more  poor  students  --  and,  yes,  more  students  with 
reading,  attendance,  and  other  problems  --  in  the  schools 
that  have  more  poor  students.    And  that  far  fewer  students 
with  serious  academic  deficiencies  attend  the  selective 
examination  schools.    In  fact,  "Exam  Schools  enrolled 
virtually  no  students  with  serious  reading  problems, 
handicaps  [see  above],  or  limited  English  proficiency." 

Wow! 

One  of  Boston's  middle  schools  (located,  by  the  way,  in  an 
exceptionally  poor  neighborhood)  is  criticised  for  telling 
parents  that  one  of  its  priorities  is  to  have  a  high 
proportion  of  its  students  admitted  to  these  selective  high 
schools.13   The  implication  is  that  this  leads  to  neglect 
of  other  students,  though  it  might  just  as  well  create 
pressure  for  academic  success. 

The  recommendations  made  by  Designs  for  Change  are,  in 
contrast  with  their  factual  findings,  generally  sound. 
School  systems  should  —  and  Boston  does,  they  found  — 
provide  "clear  administrative  oversight  over  all  .  .  . 
options  high  schools  and  programs. "u       Students  should  be 
able  to  apply  to  options  based  upon  their  interests,  and 
each  school  or  program  should  seek  to  reflect  system-wide 
enrollments.    Information  about  options  must  be 
disseminated  effectively. 

And,  in  a  conclusion  completely  consistent  with  the 
Massachusetts  approach  to  parent  choice  of  schools,  they 
recommend  that  "it  is  essential  that  carefully  controlled 
choice  be  pursued  as  one  facet  of  an  overall  effort  to 
improve  educational  quality  for  all  students."15 

Here  is  where  our  critics  on  the  other  flank  join  in. 


Ill .   Critics:  Choice  Yes,  Control  No 


John  Chubb  and  Terry  Moe's  influential  book  arguing  for 
parent  choice  cites  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  as  an  example 
of  a  school  system  that  has  used  choice  as  the  only  means 
of  pupil  assignment.16  This  provided  the  opportunity  for 
Abigail  Thernstrom  to  launch  a  general  attack  upon 
controlled  choice  as  it  is  practiced  in  Massachusetts. 


In  a  review  published  in  the  Fall  1990  issue  of  The  Public 
Interest,  Thernstrom  accuses  Chubb  and  Moe  of  naivete  for 
accepting  the  claims  made  about  the  Cambridge  controlled 
choice  plan,  charging  that  they  "take  as  gospel  the  word  of 
those  who  designed  and  now  implement  the  programs,  citing 
publicists  as  scholars."* 

It  is  not  that  data  have  been  lacking,  or  unavailable  to 
Chubb  and  Moe  —  or  to  Thernstrom.   Over  the  past  few 
years  my  office  has  produced  and  published,  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  hundreds  of  pages  of  reports  on 
assignment  patterns,  parent  survey  responses,  and  other 
data  relevant  to  an  objective  assessment  of  the  functioning 
of  controlled  choice  in  Massachusetts  cities. 

The  available  data  is  especially  rich  with  respect  to 
Boston,  where  this*  method  of  assignments  was  introduced  for 
selected  grades  in  1989  and  for  all  grades  in  1990. 

During  the  assignment  process  in  1989  and  1990  we  also 
produced  and  distributed  a  series  of  technical  memoranda 
providing  school-by-school  data  and  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  choices  and  the  degree  to  which  choices  were  honored. 


At 

One  of  the  two  sources  cited  by  Chubb  and  Moe  for  the 
Cambridge  experience  is  a  chapter  written  by  former  Cambridge 
superintendent  Dr.  Robert  Peterkin  (now  in  Milwaukee)  and 
desegregation  director  Dr.  Dorothy  Jones;  the  other  is  a 
scholarly  article  (Urban  Review  1988)  by  Boston  University 
political  science  Professor  Christine  Rossell,  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  academic  authorities  on  choice  plans,  and 
me.  While  my  doctorates  from  Harvard  and  Boston  University 
and  many  publications  may  not  qualify  me  as  a  scholar  by  Mrs. 
Thernstrom' s  exigent  standards,  I  have  been  recognized  as  an 
expert  on  student  assignments  and  my  analyses  and 
desegregation  monitoring  reports  have  been  accepted  as 
definitive  by  courts  and  by  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies.  Neither  Rossell  nor  I  designed  or  is  implementing 
the  Cambridge  or  Boston  plan.  Chubb  and  Moe  may  also  have 
consulted  another  scholarly  article  (Urban  Review  1987)  on 
controlled  choice  in  Cambridge  by  Harvard  Professor  Charles 
Willie  and  Michael  Alves,  like  me  a  state  official  and 
desegregation  consultant  for  many  years.  None  of  the  six  of 
us  —  though  we  share  the  view  that  student  assignments  based 
upon  choice  are  preferable  to  mandatory  assignments  — 
deserves  to  be  dismissed  as  a  "publicist". 
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The  conclusion  I  drew  after  the  first  year  was  that 
controlled  choice  was  functioning  reasonably  well  in 
Boston;   "that  the  new  assignment  plan  was  only  a  partial 
success  is  attributable  to  problems  in  implementing  parent 
information  and  school  improvements,  the  result  of 
inadequate  decentralization  of  responsibility  and  authority 
to  the  zones."17 

Thernstrom's  comments  bring  several  charges  against 
controlled  choice  as  it  is  practiced  in  Massachusetts. 


(1)   That  choices  are  not  really  honored. 


"Controlled  choice,"  writes  Thernstrom,  "[i]n  fact  ...  is 
a  system  in  which  the  real  choices  of  many  parents  cannot 
be  honored."   I  am  then  quoted  as  admitting  [sic]  that  "in 
order  to  meet  desegregation  requirements  ...  a 
substantial  minority  of  assignments  [in  Boston]  will  not  be 
to  .  .  .  first  choice  schools."18 

That  was  no  admission,  but  a  simple  statement  of  reality; 
an  inevitable  cost  of  freedom  is  to  experience  any 
remaining  constraint  as  galling.   So  long  as  children  are 
simply  assigned  to  schools  involuntarily  on  the  basis  of 
where  they  live,  of  course,  the  issue  of  disappointment 
does  not  arise,  but  it  is  unavoidable  when  parents  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  indicate  other  preferences  and 
when  no  school  is  guaranteed  a  captive  clientele. 

During  the  transition  from  control  to  freedom,  in 
particular,  problems  and  dislocations  inevitably  arise,  as 
reformers  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  finding. 

Even  if  desegregation  were  not  a  concern  —  as  it  must  be 
in  Boston  —  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  circumstances 
with  more  than  one  school  under  which  all  pupils  could  be 
assigned  to  the  schools  that  their  parents  chose,  unless 
enrollment  declines  and  budget  surpluses  had  led  to  ample 
slack  capacity  in  the  more  popular  schools.    Some  schools 
will  always,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  attract  more 
applicants  than  they  are  able  to  accommodate. 

A  wise  assignment  policy,  as  in  Boston  and  other 
Massachusetts  cities,  will  use  every  bit  of  space  in  the 
schools  that  parents  want  while  leaving  the  schools  they  do 
not  want  under-enrolled  so  far  as  possible;   over  several 
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years  the  more  attractive  options  are  replicated  and  the 
less  attractive  are  closed  or  converted  unless,  of  course, 
they  are  already  educating  effectively  and  merely  need  help 
in  presenting  themselves  to  parents. 

Of  Boston's  fifteen  high  schools,  six  had  no  freshman 
assigned  involuntarily  this  year,  while  in  some  cases 
having  many  disappointed  applicants. 

To  take  an  extreme  example,  Snowden  International  High 
School  attracted  489  first-choice  applications  for  ninth 
grade,  302  second-choice  applications,  and  226  third-choice 
applications.   Altogether,  1,209  pupils  sought  places  in 
the  ninth  grade,  which  was  able  to  admit  only  127. 

On  the  other  hand,  seven  other  Boston  high  schools  did  not 
attract  enough  applicants  to  fill  their  available  places  in 
the  ninth  grade  v61untarily,  even  if  race  were  not  a 
consideration  in  making  assignments. 

The  fact  that  students  of  all  racial/ethnic  categories  must 
be  assigned  involuntarily  because  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  places  in  acceptable  schools  is  deplorable.   Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  Boston,  like  other  school  systems,  has 
always  assigned  students  to  these  same  schools.   Choice 
has  not  changed  that  reality;   it  has  simply  brought  it 
into  a  sharp  focus  that  creates  pressure  both  to  improve  or 
close  those  schools  and  also  to  allow  other  entrants  into 
the  educational  marketplace. 


(2)   That  desegregation  spoils  choice 


"[E]ven  a  cursory  look  at  existing  'controlled  choice1 
programs  shows  that  controls  for  purposes  of  racial  balance 
seriously  compromise  choice,"  writes  Thernstrom. 

Given  desegregation  mandates,  one  is  tempted  to  reply,  the 
question  is  not  whether  choice  is  "compromised"  but  whether 
it  is  made  available  to  a  larger  proportion  of  parents  than 
under  any  other  method  of  achieving  the  same  result. 

Under  Boston's  previous  desegregation  plan,  approximately 
25%  of  the  pupils  attended  magnet  schools  on  the  basis  of 
choice,  while  the  remainder  were  assigned  without  choice  on 
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the  basis  of  where  they  lived.    The  entry-level  grades 
assigned  under  controlled  choice  last  year  and  this  year 
are  more  desegregated,  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
pupils  were  assigned  to  schools  that  were  at  least 
acceptable  (if  not  the  first  choice)  to  their  parents. 

This  year  85%  of  the  first  graders,  87%  of  the  sixth 
graders,  and  91%  of  the  ninth  graders  in  Boston  were 
assigned  to  schools  that  had  been  selected  by  their 
parents. 

Others,  it  is  true,  were  assigned  involuntarily.   A  closer 
look  at  the  figures  reveals,  however,  that  this  is  not 
primarily  attributable  to  the  requirements  of 
desegregation . 

To  the  extent  that  minority  (or  white)  students  are 
assigned  to  a  school  involuntarily  while  white  (or 
minority)  students  who  want  to  attend  the  school  are  being 
turned  away,  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that,  to  that 
extent,  choice  has  been  "compromised".   While  this  might 
be  necessary  to  meet  desegregation  requirements,  it  would 
represent  a  constraint  on  the  functioning  of  a  free 
educational  market,  comparable  to  the  regulation  that 
exists  for  other  markets  in  any  advanced  economy. 

"This  sort  of  information,"  Thernstrom  notes,  "would  not 
have  been  difficult  for  Chubb  and  Moe  to  obtain.   But  it 
would  have  muddied  their  pristine  picture."    Engaged  as 
she  is  in  a  commissioned  study  of  choice  in  Massachusetts, 
it  would  have  been  even  easier  for  Thernstrom  to  obtain  the 
specifics  of  how  many  students,  under  controlled  choice, 
are  assigned  involuntarily  to  places  in  schools  that  are 
denied  to  other  students  because  of  their  race. 

She  would  have  found  that  the  numbers  are  very  small. 

While  six  Boston  high  schools  had  too  many  applicants  in 
all  three  racial/ethnic  categories  and^thus  were  assigned 
freshmen  on  a  totally  voluntary  basis, *"  seven  others  had 


Assignments  to  Snowden  were  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ninth  grade  reflects  the  city-wide  enrollment  at  that 
level:  78  black,  22  white  and  27  Hispanic  and  Asian  pupils 
were  assigned,  selected  at  random  from  among  the  applicants 
in   each   racial/ethnic   category   as   required   by   the 

(continued. . . ) 
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too  few  and  thus  were  assigned  freshman  of  all  three 
categories  on  an  involuntary  basis.   In  four  cases,  the 
involuntary  numbers  were  substantial  (86,  84,  64,  and  32 
freshmen),  while  in  three  others  they  were  small  (17,  9  and 
6). 

These  mandatory  assignments  were  necessary  because,  after 
increasing  the  assignable  capacity  of  the  more  popular 
schools  in  order  to  accommodate  as  many  students  as 
possible,  there  remained  hundreds  without  school  places. 
Desegregation  considerations  did  not  "compromise  choice;*1 
choice  was  unfortunately  denied  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color,  because  of  space  limitations  elsewhere  in 
the  system. 

English  High  School  was  assigned  194  black  freshmen,  all  of 
them  voluntarily  (for  123  of  them,  English  was  first 
choice)  but  10  white  and  7  other  minority  freshmen  were 
assigned  involuntarily.   None  of  them  took  places  that 
were  denied  to  black  applicants  who  listed  English  as  their 
first  preference. 

There  was  only  one  Boston  high  school  out  of  fifteen  to 
which  freshmen  of  one  racial/ethnic  category  were  assigned 
involuntarily  while  those  of  another  who  had  made  it  their 
first  choice  were  denied  admission,  in  order  to  meet 
desegregation  requirements. 

Of  98  white  applicants  who  gave  South  Boston  High  School  as 
their  first  choice  for  ninth  grade,  90  were  assigned,  while 
both  black  and  other  minority  freshmen  were  assigned 
involuntarily.    Thus  eight  applicants  were  denied  a  place 
in  their  first-choice  school  because  of  desegregation 
requirements. 

For  these  eight  white  applicants  to  South  Boston  High 
School  and  for  eight  minority  students  assigned  there 
involuntarily  in  their  place  (0.4%  of  the  4,644  freshmen 
assigned  this  year),  desegregation  could  be  said  to  have 
"compromised"  the  choice  process. 


( .  . .continued) 
desegregation  plan.  If  there  had  been  no  concern  for  a 
desegregated  enrollment,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  admit 
applicants  randomly  without  regard  to  their  race:  the 
applicants  were  58%  black  (61%  admitted),  13%  white  (17% 
admitted),  and  29%  Hispanic  and  Asian  (21%  admitted). 
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The  same  analysis,  more  briefly,  of  assignments  of  sixth 
graders  to  Boston's  nineteen  middle  schools,  finds  only 
three  schools  to  which  students  of  one  racial/ethnic 
category  who  had  selected  it  as  their  first  choice  were 
denied  assignment  while  students  of  another  group  were 
assigned  involuntarily.   Absent  desegregation  requirements, 
four  more  black  students  could  have  been  assigned  to  the 
McCormack,  four  more  to  the  King,  and  one  more  white 
student  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  Shaw.    If  to  these 
nine  we  add  nine  others  assigned  involuntarily  in  their 
place,  the  choices  of  0.4%  of  the  4,074  sixth  graders  were 
"compromised"  by  desegregation. 

How  many  assignment  choices  for  first  grade  were 
"compromised"  by  desegregation?  .Of  30  elementary  schools 
in  Boston's  East  Zone,  there  were  five  to  which  students  of 
one  group  who  hacf  'selected  it  as  their  first  choice  were 
denied  assignment  while  students  of  another  group  were 
assigned  involuntarily.   Absent  desegregation 
requirements,  one  more  white  student  could  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Grew,  seven  more  to  the  Kenny,  nine  more  to 
the  Perry  and  nineteen  more  to  the  Tynan,  while  three  more 
Hispanic  and  Asian  students  could  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Murphy.   The  Tynan  and  Perry  are  in  South  Boston.   These  39 
students  denied  assignments,  and  an  equal  number  assigned 
involuntarily  in  their  place,  make  up  3.7%  of  the  2,096 
first  graders  assigned  in  the  East  Zone. 

Seven  of  the  26  elementary  schools  in  Boston's  North  Zone 
had  students  of  one  group  assigned  to  first  grade 
involuntarily  in  place  of  students  of  another  group  who 
sought  places,  to  satisfy  desegregation  requirements. 
Absent  such  require-ments,  one  more  black  student  could 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Baldwin  and  two  more  to  the 
Gardner;   seven  more  white  students  could  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Kent  and  22  to  the  Warren  Prescott  (both 
schools  are  in  Charlestown) ;  while  two  more  other  minority 
students  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  Mason  and  one  each 
to  the  Quincy  and  the  Winthrop.   These  36  students  denied 
assignments,  and  an  equal  number  assigned  involuntarily  in 
their  place,  make  up  4%  of  the  1,791  first  graders  assigned 
in  the  North  Zone. 

Finally,  of  the  23  elementary  schools  in  Boston's  West 
Zone,  eight  had  students  of  one  group  assigned  to  first 
grade  involuntarily  in  place  of  students  of  another  group 
who  sought  places,  to  satisfy  desegregation  requirements. 
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Absent  such  requirements,  one  more  Hispanic  or  Asian 
student  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  Agassiz,  the 
Higginson  and  the  Kilmer,  two  more  black  students  to  the 
Ohrenberger,  three  to  the  Ellis  and  nine  to  the  Trotter, 
and  eight  more  white  students  could  be  assigned  to  the 
Philbrick.   These  27  students  denied  assignments,  and  an 
equal  number  assigned  involuntarily  in  their  place,  make  up 
3.8%  of  the  1,436  first  graders  assigned  in  the  West  Zone. 

In  summary,  then,  only  1.7%  of  the  students  assigned  to  the 
entry  levels  of  Boston  schools  this  Fall  (238  of  14,041) 
were  either  denied  a  place  or  assigned  involuntarily  to  a 
place  that  another  student  was  denied  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  desegregation. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  the  controlled  choice  process  in 
Boston  has  been  fatally  "compromised,"  as  charged  by 
Thernstrom,  to  comply  with  desegregation  requirements. 

This  analysis  rests  upon  an  assumption  fundamental  to 
universal  choice:   that  every  student  should  have  equal 
access  to  every  school  within  some  reasonable  geographic 
area.   Those  who  oppose  controlled  choice  sometimes  seem 
to  base  their  position  on  a  contrary  assumption:   that 
those  who  live  near  a  particular  school,  especially  if  it 
is  in  a  "protected  neighborhood"  of  owner-occupied  homes, 
have  a  superior  right  to  attend  that  school.*   On  this 
assumption,  of  course,  white  students  in  Hyde  Park  should 
be  able  to  make  first  claim  to  all  the  seats  in  a  school  in 
that  area,  with  minority  students  from  Mattapan  taking 
those  left  unfilled.   Such  an  analysis  would  naturally 
produce  different  results. 

If  the  real  quarrel  is  with  desegregation  as  such,  however, 
it  should  be  directed  honestly  to  its  target.   Controlled 
choice  is  a  method  of  assuring  that  choice  functions  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  to  all  applicants;   whether  desegregation 
is  one  of  the  constraints  under  which  it  operates  is  based 
upon  what  is  required  in  a  particular  situation. 


In  opposing  desegregation  based  upon  controlled 
choice,  members  of  the  Worcester  School  Committee  made  a 
special  point  that  residents  of  the  affluent  West  Side  who 
had  paid  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their 
houses  might  see  the  value  of  those  investments  hurt  if  they 
no  longer  guaranteed  attendance  in  a  particular  school. 
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Controlled  choice  would  function  perfectly  well  to  assure 
fairness  and  to  create  pressure  for  every  school  to  improve 
in  a  community  where  race  desegregation  was  not  at  issue. 
Controls  would  still  be  needed:   there  must  be  some  fair 
basis  for  deciding  who  will  be  admitted  to  the  school  with 
too  many  applicants  and  who  —  pending  creation  of  new 
space  or  new  options  —  will  be  assigned  involuntarily. 


(3)   Choice  is  illusory  and  manipulated 


"For  many  Boston  parents,"  Thernstrom  writes,  "a  fifth 
choice  is  no  choice  at  all;   they  can't  even  find  three 
desirable  schools.  .  But  that  may  be  the  least  of  their 
problems.   Many  will  be  'counseled'  to  list  as  their  top 
'choices'  schools  that  they  would  never  freely  select."1 

There  are  two  distinct  charges  here.   The  first  is  that 
there  are  so  few  desirable  schools  in  Boston  that 
indicating  a  number  of  preferences  is  the  same  as  having  no 
real  choice.   My  own  experience  over  twenty  years  with 
children  in  eight  different  Boston  public  schools  suggests 
that  the  charge  is  unfair,  though  certainly  there  are 
schools  to  which  I  would  not  want  to  send  one  of  my 
children.   The  fact,  indeed,  that  it  is  now  possible  for 
children  of  middle-class  parents  to  be  assigned  to  any 
school  in  the  system  creates  pressure  to  assure  that  every 
school  will  become  acceptable  or  go  out  of  business. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  to 
institute  universal  choice.   It  is  surely  not  tolerable  to 
continue  to  operate  schools  that  I  or  other  well-informed 
parents  would  not  want  our  children  to  attend!    But  the 
existence  of  such  schools  is  not  an  argument  against 
choice,  since  children  have  been  assigned  to  them 
involuntarily  all  along!* 


If,  as  Thernstrom  argues,  there  are  "drugged  parents 
who  won't  and  probably  can't  make  informed  choices  for  their 
children,"  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  create  systems  of 
universal  choice  that  create  pressure  to  improve  all  schools, 
not  just  the  magnet  schools  that  she  prefers.  After  all, 
what  is  the  superior  merit  of  an  assignment,  for  those 

(continued. . . ) 
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According  to  Thernstrom,  the  denial  of  first-choice  schools 
(and  thus  the  "coercive  nature  of  the  assignment  process") 
"is  not  a  Boston  problem  alone.    In  other  Massachusetts 
cities  that  have  adopted  such  choice  plans,  the  situation 


is  much  the  same 


In  fact,  it's  worse 


Overcrowding  in 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  for  instance,  means  that  no  parents 
coming  into  the  system  with  children  beyond  kindergarten 
will  do  much  choosing." 

That  is  certainly  true,  but  beside  the  point.   Lowell  and 
Lawrence  are  having  to  shoehorn  children  into  schools  as  a 
result  of  a  strong  in-migration  of  Cambodian  families  in 
one  case  and  of  Latino  families  in  the  other.   This 
creates  severe  limitations  upon  the  options  available  above 
kindergarten,  and  some  kindergarten  classes  are  grossly 
overcrowded.   But  the  coercion  is  not  a  result  of  the 
controlled  choice ^assignment  process  —  which,  according  to 
officials  in  both  school  systems,  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  use  every  inch  of  space  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible  —  but  of  the  demographics  of  the  two  communities. 


A  fundamental  error  made  by  many 
assume  that  the  initial  condition 
will  continue  indefinitely.  As 
selections  change,  analysis  of  fi 
Boston  for  6th  grade  enrollment  i 
controlled  choice  in  Boston)  and 
of  relatively  popular  schools  has 
strong  lead  of  a  few  schools  has 
"try  harder. " 


critics  of  choice  is  to 

of  few  acceptable  options 
an  example  of  how  school 
rst-place  preferences  in 
n  1989  (the  first  year  of 
199  0  show  that  the  number 

already  doubled.   The 
been  reduced  as  others 


Boston  Middle  Schools  Ranked  by  Total  First  Preferences 

May  90  Share  May  89  Share 


Timilty 

348 

15% 

Timilty 

416 

19% 

Barnes 

215 

9% 

Taft 

231 

10% 

McCormack 

214 

9% 

Lewenberg 

192 

9% 

Irving 

165 

7% 

Rogers 

135 

6% 

Curley 

137 

6% 

Curley 

118 

5% 

Rogers 

132 

6% 

Barnes 

116 

5% 

Edwards 

125 

5% 

( . . .continued) 
children,  based  as  usual  upon  neighborhood  residence  alone? 
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Lewenberg 

122 

5% 

Cleveland 

99 

4% 

Taft 

108 

5% 

McCormack 

98 

4% 

Edison 

107 

5% 

Edison 

80 

4% 

Cleveland 

106 

5% 

Edwards 

79 

4% 

King 

105 

5% 

Irving 

79 

4% 

Gavin 

78 

3% 

Gavin 

77 

3% 

Thompson 

75 

3% 

Thompson 

62 

3% 

Wheatley 

65 

3% 

Wilson 

57 

2% 

McKay 

57 

3% 

Shaw 

49 

2% 

King 

51 

2% 

Wheatley 

41 

2% 

Dearborn 

47 

2% 

Dearborn 

26 

1% 

Wilson 

40 

2% 

Lewis 

9 

0% 

Shaw 

40 

2% 

Holmes 

39 

2% 

Mackey 

36 

2% 

Lewis 

15 

1% 

A  few  schools  continued  unable  to  attract  sufficient  pupils 
of  any  race,  and  three  were  closed.   While  location 
influences  selections,  it  does  not  explain  why  the  Timilty 
is  so  much  more  popular  than  the  Lewis,  Dearborn  and 
Wheatley,  all  in  the  same  section  of  the  city.    Clearly, 
educational  considerations  are  at  work  as  well. 

The  goal  of  a  choice  plan  cannot  realistically  be  to  assign 
every  student  to  the  school  listed  as  first  preference,  but 
universal  choice  will  not  function  as  it  should  unless 
every  student  can  be  assigned  to  an  acceptable  school. 


The  second  charge  is  that  the  choice  process  is  manipulated 
cynically  in  the  interest  of  the  state  (1 \ 6tat ,  c'est  moi ! ) 
by  urging  parents  to  make  more  than  one  selection. 

Thernstrom  quotes  a  report  in  which  I  criticised  "'the 
failure  or  inability  of  the  parent  information  staff  to 
counsel  parents  away  from  which  they  should  have  known 
could  not  be  honored.1   In  other  words  [she  goes  on],  if 
the  parent  information  staff  does  its  job  properly, 
families  will  list  only  those  schools  in  which  there  is 
room  for  children  of  their  race.   If  the  families  comply, 
the  state  comes  out  ahead,  since  it  can  report  (to  people 
like  Chubb  and  Moe)  that  a  larqe  percentage  of  parents  get 
one  of  their  desired  schools." 

High  school  guidance  counsellors  commonly  recommend  that 
students  apply  to  more  than  one  college,  of  course,  and 
include  some  less-competitive  colleges,  to  assure  that  they 
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get  in  somewhere.   This  is  what  happens  in  the  process  of 
parent  guidance  and  school  selection  under  controlled 
choice;  and  Thernstrom  —  when  she  calls  it  "coercive"  — 
has  failed  to  understand  how  it  works. 

The  applications  of  students  eligible  to  apply  for  ninth 
grade,  for  example,  are  assigned  random  numbers,  and  each 
is  dealt  with  in  turn.   Those  with  low  numbers  are  assured 
of  assignment  to  their  first-choice  schools,  unless  the 
places  available  have  been  filled  by  applicants  with  even 
lower  random  numbers.   If  an  applicant's  first-choice 
school  has  been  filled,  the  assignment  program  checks 
whether  space  is  available  in  the  second-choice  school,  and 
so  on  through  the  options  indicated.   There  is  thus  no 
advantage  to  not  selecting  a  popular  school  as  first  or 
second  choice,  since  that  will  not  affect  chances  of 
getting  into  a  third-choice  school:   each  applicant  is 
dealt  with  in  turn 'until  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
an  assignment  based  upon  all  of  her/his  preferences 
indicated  on  the  application. 

No  parent  would  be  advised  not  to  select  a  particular 
school  in  the  first  round  of  applications  out  of 
calculation  that  this  would  increase  the  chance  of 
receiving  another  school,  as  suggested  by  Thernstrom;   the 
assignment  process  simply  does  not  work  that  way,  though 
sometimes  it  can  be  hard  to  persuade  parents  otherwise. 

Perhaps  one  student  in  five  does  not  receive  an  assignment 
in  the  first  round;   none  receive  an  involuntary 
assignment.   An  applicant  with  a  high  random  number  who 
has  selected  only  the  more  popular  schools  may  receive  no 
assignment  in  the  first  round  (generally  in  April).   The 
parents  are  contacted  and  encouraged  to  make  a  new 
selection  of  schools,  since  those  they  had  requested  are 
now  full.   They  may  request  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting 
list  for  one  or  two  of  the  original  choices,  but  they  are 
also  counseled  about  which  schools  still  have  space 
available.   During  the  summer  months,  the  parent 
information  centers  are  able  to  issue  assignments  on  the 
spot  to  parents  who  select  a  school  with  space. 

If  a  parent  does  not  eventually  select  a  school  with  space 
available,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  school 
nearest  where  he  or  she  lives  that  does  have  space. 

My  criticism  of  the  parent  information  effort  last  year  in 
Boston  was  that  those  counselling  parents  did  not  know 
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which  schools  had  no  space  available,  and  thus  many  parents 
wasted  their  efforts  by  requesting  schools  that  were 
already  full.    For  example,  more  than  half  of  those 
requesting  sixth  grade  seats  applied  to  four  schools  out  of 
22  that  were  already  virtually  full.   "This  represents  an 
unacceptably  high  proportion  of  disappointed  applicants,"  I 
wrote,  "as  a  result  of  the  failure  or  inability  .  ."  (and 
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so  forth,  as  quoted  above]. 

After  all,  the  whole  point  of  offering  a  second  chance  to 
apply  is  so  that  parents  will  take  a  closer  look  at  schools 
that  might  not  be  familiar  to  them  —  and  perhaps  discover 
some  unexpected  merits.   There  is  no  special  virtue  in 
disappointing  parents  repeatedly,  unless  it  is  to  make  a 
point  for  the  critics  of  controlled  choice. 


Controlled  choice,  as  practiced  in  Massachusetts,  is  by  no 
means  a  solution  to  the  crisis  in  American  education,  but 
it  can  claim  to  be  a  well-tested  method  of  assigning 
pupils,  gradually  improved  through  the  experience  of  a 
dozen  cities.    We  have  found  it  powerful  in  expanding  the 
options  available  to  children  from  poor  families,  and  in 
putting  pressure  upon  urban  schools  to  become  both  more 
effective  and  more  responsive. 
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